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French Manners, exhibited in a Day on the Banks of 
the Seine. 


From the Literary Gazette. 


UMAN life is composed of thought and action : in old age the 
latter faculty is merely a measured oscillation from one want 
to another. 

The young Count de Glaneuil, nephew to Madame de L——, 
called upon me this morning. “ I can’t account,” said he, as he 
entered my apartment, “ for the way in which time flies in Paris. I 
promised myself the pleasure of seeing you a fortnight ago. We live, 
as it were, in the same house—we are divided only by a little ter- 
race: and yet, upon my honour! I thought I never again should 
have an opportunity of giving you a call.”—* Indeed, my dear 
Count, I have been even more occupied than youI run the risk of 
forfeiting every pleasure you teach me to expect. But, all personal 
interests apart, you, Count, are independent of every kind of business, 
free trom all occupation, except such as you think fit to create for 
yourself, and the absolute master of your time, and yet you cannot 
arrange the use of it according to your own inclination ?’/—“* Pardon 
me, I arrange it in the best possible way ; but I know not how it is, 
when evening arrives, | usually find all the plans I had formed in the 
morning unexecuted, 

“ Forinstance, would you wish to know what were my yesterday’s 
arrangements ? Here are my tablettes, I will read them : 

“ At ten o'clock to call on M—<(you see, Sir, 1 did intend to call 
Vou. 58. 5L 
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on you, for it is written down)—at eleven precisely, to pay a visit to 
Madame de Berville, who means to remain only two days longer 
in Paris, and whom I would not miss seeing on any account. At 
one, to go to the College de France, to hear the lectures of M.M. 
Andrieux and Villemain. At three, to call on my attorney, to ar- 
range some family business of the utmost importance. At four, at 
home withmy master for the oriental languages—(that’s a study to 
which } have taken a particular fancy of late.)-- At six, to dine at 
the Marais, at Madame Reimzey’s with some of the most distin. 
guished scholars and literati in town. In the evening, to the Fran- 
cois, where Phedre is announced. After the play, to Madame L—’s, 
where I shall meet — .... gh:am determined not to play; I’ll make 
my escape whenever they sit down to cards.—To return home before 
twelve, and read til three in the morning. 

“Such were my plans : now, Sir, hear how they were exccuted. 

* J] happened to be out late on the preceding evening ; it was half 
past ten before my valet entered my chamber: I was consequently 
compelled to renounce the pleasure of waiting upon you that morn- 
ing. Except in that instance, I was determined not to depart from 
my atratigements. Particular business, however, rendered it neces- 
sary that I-should -be at the Fauxbourg Saint-Germain at eleven 
o'clock. "T'was near twelve before I reached the residence of Madam 
de Berville; unluckily for me, punctuality is one of the many good 
qualities which distinguish this lady. Instead of a good hour, which 
1 hoped to have spent in her company, by arriving just as she was 
going to breakfast, 1 could enjoy only for a few minutes the pleasure 
of seeing and conversing with that most charming creature. 

“ As a punishment for my negligence, Fate ordained that, on 
taking leave of the most lively, elegant, and amiable woman .in all 
France, 1 should mect with the most extravagant of men. M.d’ Aa 
bignac (who has turned military officer since the conclusion of peace 
avd who fancies bimselfa profound historia and politician, because 
he |:nows by heart the Capitularies of Charlemagne, and the Treatise 
on Fiefs) took me by the arm, and absolutely dragged me by force:to 
breakfast with him, 

“ Tothese who can for any length of time derive amusement 
from the contemplation ol folly and vanity, carried to the .very ut- 
‘most pointe! extravagance, a seat at the breakfast table of M. and 
Madame d’ Aubignac would prove an infinite gratitication, I> have 
Joug been accustomed to hear absurdities on public affairs ; but the 
conversation of M. and Madame d’ Aubignac proved to me that folly 
was boundless. ‘The lady. endeavoured to convince me that there 
no human sentiment which party spirit may not annibilate: in the 
heart of a woman, who is no longer accessible to other passions. I 
might have made aneffort to endure the political absurdities: with 
which the husband fatigued my. patience ; but I was not prepared to 
Jisten to all the vile maxims which the wie set forth, and which ‘she 
always concluded with,’ ‘Tis a. lamentable reflection, but there “the 
matter mustend... It certainly did end, in forcing me to be exces 
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sively unpolite. I rose, and rather .unceremoniously quitted this 
abode of folly, with a full determinatign never to enter it again. 

« [ next proceeded to the College de France, hoping that the lec. 
tures of two celebrated professors would dissipate the ill-bumour into 
which the infatuated couple had thrown me.I arrived just in time 
to mect the company, who had enjoyed the gratitication of hearing 
their learned discourses. This vexed me exccedingly—I recollected 
that [had an appointment at my aitorney’s. The party I found as- 
sembled there, were unconsciously laying the foundation for five of 
six interminable lawsuits respecting an affair which, with a little 
honesty and common sense, might have been settled in half an hour, 

“The vexations of every kind which I had experienced during .the 

morning,.so disordered my mind, that I entirely forgot my master of 
orienta! languages. I wentto take the bath. I desired the waiter 
to bring me a book, and the blockhead had the stupidity to give me 
Lady Montagu’s Letters, in which I read such a_ description of the 
oriental baths, as served to make me feel all the deficiencies of our 
own. 
_“T returned home to dress for the evening. My mother wished that 
I should dine at home ; but I had passed my word to Madame de 
Reimzey, and I would not, for all the world, have neglected an invi- 
tation which was to procure me the pleasure of meeting several men 
of learning, foreigners as well as French, with whom I felt the 
strongest wish to become acquainted. ; 

“Tunfortunately happened to pass by the Cafe Riche, in, front ob 
which several young gentlemen of my acquaintance were. standing to 
look ata horse, which a groom was pacing along the beulevart. 

“ One of them immediately recognised me, and begged that [ would 
stop for one moment, first to give him my opinion on the horse, 
which he was on the point of purchasing, and for which the owner 
demanded a very considerable price. I was in haste ; but among 
friends there are certain little services which cannot with good grace 
be refused, particularly, when one receives a compliment in the very 
request that is made. 

“Thave the reputation of being a great connoisseur in horses ; | 
supported my claim to it on this occasion, by detecting a fault, in 
one of the horse’s feet. The disputes to which this discovery gave 
rise, between the horse-jockey and me,were of tolerably long duration 
aid fran the certainty of bi ing too late for my engagement at, the 
house where I was expected, I determined to dine with my friends 
at the Restaurate ur’s. 
sia e se sok ee, Sin os 
‘ , i i vatters of the utmost lMportance. 
ie. bene? to pons disagreement, by the prehihition , of 
pa reser see ley roa to enter into .protty warm 
called vs ~ pe cam idates of the Academy, the fine Euclish horse 

. > Regent, steam-boats, and Madame Sacchi, I slipt off un- 
noticed, whilst the champagne was in free circulation. 
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“ The two first acts of Phedre were over when I arrived at the 
Francois, and I consequently lost the ‘admirable scene of the declara- 
tion, which Madame Duchenois plays with a superiority of talent, 
which perhaps no other actress ever attained in the same part. The 
theatre was crowded to excess; I got avery bad seat; and feeling 
no great inclination to hear the Marivaudage, which was announced 
for the second piece, I proceeded tothe Opera. There they were 
performing a vaudeville. I went to the Theatre de Vaudeville, where 
they were playinga farce. Ihastened to the Varietes, where they 
were just finishing a wretched show, unworthy of a party of mounte- 
banks at a provincial fair. 

“ At half past ten I proceeded to Madame L—’s, where I hoped 
to find some compensation for all the ennui and distress of a most 
insipid and fatiguing day. From a few words which fell from Ma- 
dame de Sesanne on the preceding night, I learned that she was to 
spend the evening at her aunt’s. I know of no greater happiness than 
to be near Madame de Sesanne ..: . ; but she never fails to attend a 
first appearance at the Opera Comique. I therefore thought myself 
certain of reacting Madame L—’s before her. . . But I had now to 
endure a fresh dissappointment, more cruel than all the rest : Madame 
de Sesanne, who had left the theatre after the first act of the Marriage 
Secret, arrived at her aunt’s a full hour before me ; and being 
piqued at my want of attention, had seated herself at a revirsi table, 
in such asituation, that I could not possibly get near her. 
This bit of caprice, in which I thought vanity had more share than 
centiment, induced me toattempt a little act of revenge, of which | 
was completely the dupe : I seated myself at the farther extremity of 
the drawing-room, near a young lady, to whom I addressed, with an 
air of mystery, the most gallant things I could think of; * You may 
go on, Sir, (said she, with a mischievous smile, at the same time 
casting her eyes towards Madame de Sesanne) ‘tis all to no purpose, 
I assure you we neither of us believe a word you say.’ This repartee 
put me completely out of countenance . . . | departed, anviously 
secking to catch the glance which Madame de Sesanne cruelly per- 
sisted in withholding. 

“ The Chevalier de Glayeur quitted the drawing-room immediately 
after me. ‘ You are departing petimes, Count,’ said he, as we de- 
scended the staircase. —‘ Yes, I have several letters to write this 
evening”— Come, come, my dear Count, are you silly enough to 
pout like a child, about an affair ef this sort—i will furnish them 
with a hearty laugh to-morrow, depend on it. ‘Take my advice: 
Come along with me: you shall run halves with me at play—we 
shall each of us win fifty louis, and we'll at least shew these ladies 
that we are not at the mercy of their caprice.’ Partly through vanity, 
partly through persuasion, I yielded to this invitation: I played, 
and, like a blockhead, lost three hundred louis. I returned home 
atthree in the morning, without having supped, out of humour with 
myself, dissatisfied with every body else, and tormented by the vexa- 
tious reflection, that my whole life is, in a great measure, compos¢d 
of days similar to the one which I have just described to you. 
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Biographical Anecdotes of Thomas Shoel. — 


HOMAS SHOEL, a strolling bard, and extraordinary self-taught 

genius, was the son of a respectable stone merchant, ‘and born 
at Montacute, in the county of Somerset. When a boy, ‘only fifteen 
years old, a genius for poctry was discoverable in him. About tha t 
age he was sent by his father toa neighbouring day-school, whére 
he continued for about two or three yeats, and where he was taught 
writing and arithmetic, the utmost extent of his education. But ‘as 
young Shoel evinced an aspiring genius, even from his most tender 
years, he eagerly employed every interval in the improvement of his 
mind, though scanty indeed were his sources of information. 

When about seventeen years of age he left his’ father’s house, ‘ia 
expectation of permanent employment as a weaver ; in this, however, 
he was dissappointed, for falling suddenly ill from the effects of 
labour, to which his constitution was never adequate, he was obliged 
to abandon his business, and return to his father. During this time 
he wrote several interesting poems, and composed many anthems 
and songs, which were sold at inferior prices for support. About 
this time he had the misfortune to lose his father, his only friend on 
earth; driven by this event to the greatest extremity of distress, Snoel 
returned again to the loom for about two years, during which: he 
married a young woman, by whom he has now three children, living 
in themost melancholy distress,constitutional imbecility obliging him 
to decline weaving. The scanty sale of afew poems, and the fluctua- 
ting dependence on patronage for goods he conveys by hand from 
place to place, are the whole and only means that keep alive the 
feeble taper of his life. In the capacity of courier his worn down 
strength often sinks under the pressure of his load, particularly frem 
solar causes and paralytic weakness. ‘The present state of the poet 
is truly wretched, clad in a raggd, loose, filthy dress, the leng used 
donation of a charitable friend. Pennyless and  disconsolate, 
Shoel’s greatest enemy is his appearance, which he cannot remedy. 
This occasions many indignities to his person ; it raises many 
coutempts from those who know nothing of his real character, but 
only censure him superficially, and consequently restrains the hand of 
charity ever to the draught that would cool his tongue ; this de- 
plorable state of the poet secs to exceed that recordec in holy writ, 
where the commiscration o! the very dogs regarded the state of the 
fainting Lazarus. As poor Shoel bas been olten insulted by these 
invidious quadrupids of the canine species, add to the clamorous 
noise of children, insulting ignorant yeomanry, and bissing geese. 
Amongst all these indignities, his integrity stands uniuapeached. His 
Manners are meck, diflident, and modest; his mind lively, fertile, and 
independent, with a heart so susceptible of the finest feelings, that 
tt would do honour to a possessor # much higher rank in society. 
lis poems, of which the followiug is an extract, have excited con- 
siderable curiosity, and bespeak no small deyree of talent; 
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“ How vast the works of that almighty hand 
Whose fiats all the universe command ! 

This earthly globe, tho’ swell’d to such a-size, 
From equinoctial climes to polar skies,— 

What is this earth with other worlds compar’d ? 
Resemblance small, scarce worthy to be heard ! 
And what are all those worlds their course that run 
In endless journies round the central sun, 

To that vast orb whose undiminish’d ray 

To all its planets is the source of day? 

And what is each to the amazing whole, 

The countless worlds that stretch from pole to pole ; 
The man of science, in cach star of night, 
Beholds a sun with central glories bright ; 
While numerous globes attendant run their. round, 
And all with animated life abound. 

If thus it be, tho’ science much may boast, 

Yet here she fails, and numbers all are lost. 

But know that God could such a fabric raise ; 
Nay these are but a “‘ portion of his ways.” 
Perhaps his dread, illimitable power 

Is forming worlds and systems every hour, 
While empty. nothing and primeval night, 

Is chang’d to form, to order, life, and light. 

His goodness, bis perfections. have no keund 5 
So shall the wonders of his might be found ; 
While reason, quite unable to explore, 

Abash’d retizes, and bids the world adore.” 


His Psalmtunes and anthems, long since published, and well 
known to almost every choir, display both taste and feeling. The 
weiter of this sketch will be highly gratified, if the account here 
given contribute any thing towards the relief of the unfortunate mins- 
trel ; if itinduces the opulent and humane to exercise on him their 
benevolent dispositions at Montacute, Somerset. He will be found 
an object altogether worth» of their notice. 


—_—_ 
ROLAND AND HILDEGONDA. 
Tradition on the Banks of the Rhine. 


HE tradition concerning the castle or rather hermitage of Roland- 
seck says, that it was christencd after Roland the gallant nephew 
of Charlemagne, who, asthe story goes, set out one day from his 
un: le’s palace at Ingelheim, on a picturesque tour, on the banks of 
the Khine. He dropped in at the chateau of a valiant knight, who 
received him with a friendly squeeze of the hand ; while his daughter 
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(who like other young ladies in those good days, was not above being 
useful) ran to fetch him some home-made bread and wine, As she 
poured out the wine, with the grace of a Hebe, into a goblet adorned 
with the arms of the old Chatelain, and presented it with a blush 
to the nephew of the great king, he was struck with her beauty and 
modest grace ; and was soon surprised to find certain enigmatical 
sensations creeping «bout him which he had never expericnced before. 
His arm trembled as he took the goblet, and he involuntarily said to 
himself—*“ This never happened to me in presence of the encmy, or 
when opposed to the thick swords of the Saracen’s.” At night Roland 
could not close his eyes for the image of the beautiful Hildegonda, 
which stood constantly before him. In the morning, when about 
to take leave, his kind host demanded his name, The modest Roland 
blushed as he gave it, for it was she glory ofthe whole country; and 
the knight was.so enchanted at the distinction of his visitor, that 
he begged him to stay another day—lHlildegonda said not a word— 
but her looks were eloquent, and Roland wanted little persuasion. 

The fate of the young knight’s heart was decided by his stay, and 
he only waited for an opportunity to declare himseli. Such oppor- 
tunities generally present themsclves—and Roland, as he walked in 
the garden, found the young lady sitting in a pensive reverie, 4a 

which a bolder modern beau would have flattered himself he had a 
place. . Roland’s timidity, however, made him awkward in accosting 
her; and the young lady, to conceal her own embarrassinents,stooped 
to gather arose just by. The knight begged her to give it him, la- 
menting that as yet no emblem of happy moments adorned his 
casque ; and that when his comrades boasted the beauty and virtue 
of their belles, he was obliged to look down and be silent. Hildegonda 
with. a blush complied, saying, as she presented itto him —** All that 
is beautiful endures but for a moiment.”—Roland no longer hesitated 
to declare his passion—they swore to each other eternal fidelity; and 
the knight promised to return immediately after the campaign in 
Palestine, to lead his inistress to the altar. 

After Roland’: departure, Hildegonda led a retired and pensive 
life. ‘The fame of her lover’s achievements reached her, and. ¢lad- 
dened her heart. One evening a travelling knight demanded hespi- 
tality at the castlhe—He had served in Charlemagne’s army, and 
Hildegonda trembled as she demanded intelligence of Roland. “ 1 
saw him fail gloriously by my side, covered with wounds,” said the 
knight ;—Hildegonda turned pale at his words, and was motionless 
asa statue. ‘Ten days afterwards she asked permission of her father 
to take the veil ; and she entered the convent of Franenworth, in ag 
island in the Rhine. The bishop of the diocese, who was her relation, 
allowed her to abridge her noviciate, and profess herselt at the end 
of three months. 

Roland, who it seems had been left for dead on the ficld, and had 
afterwards recovered of his wounds, came svon after to her father’s 
castle, to claim the hand of Hildegonda. In his gr-ef at the tidings 
he received, he built a hermitage on a rock imincdiately above the 
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island of Franenworth, and called it Rolandseck, (Roland's corner.) 
Here he passed the remainder of his days, sitting at the gate of his 
hermitage, looking down on the convent which held his beloved 
object. When the matins bell roused him, he would rise and listen 
ito the chanting of the nuns, fancying he could distinguish the voice 
of his Hildegonda ; and when at night the lights glimmered in the 
cells of the convent, his imagination saw Hildegonda praying to 
Heaven for him. 

The years passed in this manner bad nearly consumed his strength, 
One morning, looking as usual down on the convent, some people 
were digging a grave in the garden. Something whispered to Roland, 
that this grave was fr Hildegonda. On sending to enquire, his 
conjectureproved true—he stood and watched the funeral procession, 
saw her corpse let down into the grave, and listened to the requiem 
chanted over her—and he was found not long after sitting dead before 
his hermitage, his eyes turned towards the convent ! 


—EE 
ON THE WASTE OF LIFE, 


N the last volumeof Dr. Franklin’s Memoirs is the following 

article on “ The Waste of Life.” 

“* Amergus was a gentleman of good estate; he was bred to no 
business, and could not contrive how to waste his hours agreeably ; 
he had no relish for any of the proper works of life, nor any taste for 
the improvements of the mind ; he spent generally ten hours of the 
four and twenty in bed ; he dozed away two or three more on his 
couch, and as many were dissolved in good liquor every evening, if he 
met with company of his own humour. Thus he made a shift to 
wear off ten years of hislife since the paternal estate fell into his 
hands. One evening, as he was musing alone, his thoughts hap- 
pened to take a most unusual turn, for they cast a glance backward, 
and he began to reflect on bis manner of life. He bethought himself 
what a number of living beings had been made a sacrifice of, to sup- 
port hiscarcase, and how much corn and wine had been mingled 
with these offcrings ; and he set himself to compute what he had 
devoured since he came to the age of man. 

“ ¢ About a dozen feathered creatures, small and great, have, one 
week with another,” said he, “ given up their lives to prolong mine, 
which, in ten years, amounts to at least six thousand. 

“ « Fifty sheep have been sacrificed ina year, with halfa hecatomb 
of black cattle, that [ might have the choicest parts offered weekly 
upon my table. Thus a thousand beasts out of the flock and the 
herd have been slain in ten years’ time to feed me, besides what the 
forest has supplicd me with. Many hundreds of fishes have in all 
their varicties been robbed of life for my repast, and ef the smajjer 
fry some thousands. 
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+ 4 © A measure of corn would hardly suffice me fine flour enough 
for a. month’s provision, and this arises to above six score bushels ; 
and many hogsheads of wine and other liquors have passed through 
this body of mine—this wretched strainer of meat and drink ! 

* And what have I done all this time for Godorman? Whata 
vast profusion of good things upon an useless life, and a worthless 
liver! There is not the meanest creature among all those which 
Ihave devou-ed but hath answered the end of its creation better than 
I, It was made to support human nature, and it hath done so. 
Every crab and oyster ] haveeat.and every grain of corn I have 
devoured, hath filled up its place in the rank of beings with more 
propriety and honour than I have done. Oh, shameful waste of life 
and time!’ In short, he carricd on his moral reflections with so 
just and scvere a force of reason as constrained him to change his 
whole course of life ; to break off his follies at once, and to apply 
himself to gain some useful knowledge, when he was more than 30 
years of age. He lived many following years with the character of a 
worthy man, and an excellent Christian, he died with a peaceful 
conscience, and the tears of his country were dropped upon his tomb. 
The world that knew the whole series of his life were amazed at the 
mighty change. They beheld him as a wonder of reformation, while 
he hifnself confessed, and adored, the Divine power and mercy, which 
had transformed him from a brute to a man. 

“ But this was a single instance, and we may almost venture to 
write miracle uponit. Are there not numbers, in this degenerate 
age, whose lives thus run to utter waste, without the least tendency to 
usefulness 2” 


nl 


Lieutenant-Colonel Johnson’s Journey to Nova Tsher- 
hask, and Visit to Count Platoff. 


ue first aspect of Nova Tsherhask is extremely pleasing, as be- 

held from the top of a height where it appears to cover the whole 
sloping surface of another considerable eminence, and looks like 
a vast number of little detached villas, or ornamented cottages built 
in lines at right angles, with spaces for squares, and other openings 
among them. The churches, of which there are several, are all in open 
areas or squares, and the houses are built fronting toward them, which 
seems an excellent arrangement, and worthy of being adopted in 
other towns. ‘The whole of this capital is nearly new, and looks 
clean and regular. } 

At the entrance, there is now in progress, but as yet unfinished, a 
kind of triumphal arch.of considerable height, with columns orna- 
mented with pediments, on which statues-are to-be placed. They are 
erecting this in honour of the Emperor Alexander, who is expected 
Vou. 58. 5M 
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here, and to whom as I am informed, the Cossacks 2s well as all the 
inhabitants, are enthusiastically attached. ; 

July 3ist.—On our arrival at the town we were taken to-an ex. 
ccedingly good house of two stories, in a large square, and three of 
the best rooms in their furnished state were given up for our accom- 
modation, the family there resident retiring to the other side of the 
house. Ilere we were soon visited by Count Platoff’s secretary, who, 
by his desire, acquainted us that he regretted that his country house 
was too sinall to admit of his receiving us there, particularly as he 
had given up a part of itto Mr. Strachey, who had arrived in ill 
health a few days before us ; but he begged that we would allow him 
to send us wine, bread, game,and whatever provisions we wanted, 
These he afterwards supplied to us most abundantly, and the people 
of the house dressed our victuals. The Count also ordered a guard 
of a non commissioned officer and six men to mount guard at our 
place of abode, to carry letters for us, and to attend to all our wishes, 
We thus found ourselves most comfortably settled, and attended upon 
‘nearly free of all ex pense. 

Count Platoff was at this time in a very infirm state of health, and 
extremely weak, yet his time was entirely devoted to public affairs, 
to which he is in the habit of attending principally at night, snateb- 
ing a few moments for slumber when nature requires it ; but he is no 
sooner awake aguin than his officers return to him to receive orders, 
and resume the transaction of business. 

At his country house reside three English ladies, one of them a 
protegee of his, and the others her two friends; there is also a Mr. 
Wood, whose principal business, I believe, is to attend to the Count’s 
stud of brood horses, which, I aminformed, are well worth secing. 
He is alo acompanion tothe ladies. As the Count is fond of the 
English, and shows them every possible attention, he will probably 
have many to settle here at no very distant period. A watch-maker, 
who speaks English well, is now established at Novo T’sherhask, [here 
are many shops for all articles of cloth, iron and tin-wares, cutlery, 
earthen-ware, furs, &c. The market which they occupy is covered 
over, after the manner of the Persian bazars. Its roof at present is 
merely of wood, but nodoubt, as the population augments, it will 
be permanently constructed of stone. 

Here, as at many other Cossack towns and villages, there is evi- 
dently a greater proportion of women and children then of men, which 
may be accounted for by the absence of the latter as soldiers, and also 
by the lusses which the Don Cossacks sustained in the late glorious 
struggle against the French. It must be observed, that every Cossack, 

+ whether shopkeeper or artisan, is a military man, and that no pro- 
portion of the male population was exempted from attending the first 
of all military duties on that dreadful but honourable occasion. 

‘The profession of arms being thus general, is the reason also that a 
greater proportion of the oldest men are left at home ; and this class 

alone accumulates 5 consequently they have now as many gencrals 
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and colonels as subalterns. Within the town there are twenty general 
officers. 

The men and women all dress in long upper garments ; the men 
weat a thick woollen great-coat or cloak, with a little cap; the 
women have a dress somewhat resembling a night-gown, opening 
down in front, under which appear a pair of loose drawers. The 
upper garment is made either of silk, damask, satin, or coloured cottan. 
On their heads they wear a knitted cap, of the same form as a night- 
cap, having two stripes, or being otherwise ornamented with coloured 
figures on the top. This is secured to the head by a colaured hand- 
kerchief bound tight round the forehead, the Jong corners being left 
to fall down the back. All young women, who have not been married, 
wear their hair plaited down the back, in the manner of the Indians; 
but those who are or have been married, exhibit no such streamer ; 
yet the handkerchief (perhaps purposely) is so attached that the cor- 
ners hang low down behind, and thus an observer js Icft in uncer- 
tainty as to their youth and state in life, until he obtains a nearer in- 
spection of the person. 

All articles of substance are very cheap here, and of good quality, 
as bread, milk, meat, grain, and fish, which is very fine indeed. They 
prepare, but I believe in this place only, clouted cream, like that 
made in Devonshire and in Ireland, which is a favourite luxury. 
They have fruit also for sale, but in no great abundance or variety ; 
as the town augments in the course of time, a greater quantity of 
different sorts will probably be grown. The bread, which is in ex- 
ceedingly large round and flat loaves, is very superior, and the wines 
of the Don, resembling champagne in flavour, are acknowledged to be 
good. Sugar, tea, coffee, and almost every other article of consumption 
in use among us, may be had here in plenty, and of good quality : in 
short, atraveller may at this place provide himself with a complete 
supply of all the various articles which he may require on his jour- 
ney. 

The features of the Don Cossacks are in general of the Chinese, or 
rather the Maley cast; the distinctive characteristics being small 
eyesand high cheek bones. The women have little that is feminine 
in their appearance ; and they are said to be ill-natured and shrewish 
in their tempers, always aiming to rule at home. They have all 
broad features, and are of a strong robust make ; many of them are 
ofa form decidedly masculine and large, not easily distinguished from 
men by astranger, from their abominable custom of flattening the 
shape of their bosoms ; and as they have no cineture round the waist, 
the loose wrapper or gown is incompatible with that tightness and 
neatness of appearance for which the females ofour own country are 
somuch admtred. In this loose and ungainly attire, the Cossack 
women, with their broad coarse features, have a disagreeable mascu- 
line appearance. In short, their dresses and customs exhibit a 
gtotesque mixture of Moorish and Russian. 

* * * * a 

August Ist.—At five in the evening one of Count Platoft’s carriages 
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and four, in: which was his secretary,.came to take us to his bounitry 
geat to dine with him. This residence we found to bé situated three 
miles:distant, on the acctivity of a hill rising from the Uksye river, 
whith now proves'to be‘only another channel or back-water from the 
Don at Old Tsherkask. On our arrival we were iniroduced to the 
fine-old Count, who expressed his utmost pleasure on seeing so many 
English at his house ; and during a long conversation carried on jn 
French, on our part through the secretary who interpreted to him ia 
Russ, dwelt all the time on thé very great honours and attention 
which he had reccived from the Eaglish while in England, and tes- 
tificd in strong terms his. friendship for that nation, In the course of 
this interview lHqueurs, were brought, of two kinds, red and white; 
which were offered to us in Small glasses, a¢cording to the universal 
custom in’ Russia, and were handed round to the rest of the company, 
consisting of. general officers covered with stars and crosses of merit, 
old veterans with white hair and mustachios. We sat at this time 
in an open varanta which entompassed ‘the Count’s private apart- 
ments. Dinner béing announced, we followed the Count to the octe- 
gon room in which it was served up. Of the party, besides Mr. Stra- 
chey, Captain Salter, ahd myself, there were two general officers, the 
commandant of the garrison, the’secretary, the two aids-de-camp, two 
other officers, the post master, and another gentleman. 

The Hetman scemed to take pleasure in copying the English, even 
in theircustom of dining late in the evening, and in the mode in 
which the repast was served up. At the ends of the table there weve 
soups, fish, and meat ; and inthe middle were made dishes, sweet- 
meats covered with coloured salads. F.very thing was served in plate. 
The Count himself did the honours of his own table ; first undergoing 
the fatigue of helping every one to soup, sometimes even in the silver 
plates, which were too hot to hold without pain. After the soups, 
the different dishes of meat, &c. were brought round to each guest, 
ready cut up after the Russian usage. After partaking of various 
things before us, the hospitable veteran remarked to me that I had the 
portrait of his Royal Highness the Prince Regent on my wine glass, 
ind that to his health I could not refuse to drink a little of the wine 
of the Don, which be assured me was wholesome, and would do me 
much more good than water. Although I had not for nearly twenty 
vears been in the custom of taking any wince, I replied, that on this 
occasion I would do all in my power to obey his wishes, and filled 
my glass. Fortunately, the wine, which to my taste was delicious, 
wasvery light, and much resembled champagne in its sparkling 
effervescence. Having once begun, it was not possible for me to ex- 
cuse myself, and [I drank several glasses to different toasts, among 
which was one to the Emperor of Russia, from a glass that stood be- 
fore the Count, which he handed to me, having his Majesty’s portrait. 
His British Majesty’s health I also joined in. Our own healihs, i0- 
dividually, were also toasted, and those of the general officers and of 
all the company. We lastly proposed to drink the Count’s health 
with long life to him, to which I added a hope that he would see the 
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Cossack families who had lost their men in the cause of their country 
avymented to double the numbers they possessed before the war. 
After all, and on“breaking up, the Count gave us one from himself, 
which was, ‘* The whole of the British nation, his friends, and the 
sincere friends of Russia.” We then retired to the varanda for the 
sake of the cool air. ‘The small handsome ectagon rcom in which 
we had dined stood separate from the wings of the residence, and was 
coimected with them merely by covered alleys of grape’ vines. The 
private apartments formed one very extensive wing to the right; that 
on the left contained probably apartments for the gfficers ot his. staff, 
with-subordinate rooms and out oflices. On the brow of a bill on eur 
right, as we went to dine, | observed a temple apparently of an octa< 
gonal form, the road to which was through a vineyard. The buildings 
eomposing the mansion enclose an area within which the .carriage 
turned, and drew up at the central part of the house. ‘The -front of 
the oblong quadrangle is bound by a railing, and the entrance is by 
alarge pair of folding gates. 

There was atea equipage placed in the hack varanda in which we 
sat, and tea and cotiee were made tor us, which we took aficr the 
English manner, and were much gratified to. find ourselves once more 
in the society of our country women. The commandant of the garrison, 
and the general officers also, took tea, hut with spirits instead of 
eream, and this mixture they called, out of complatsance, grog. They: 
however soon retired. 4 ai 

While we were engaged in taking leave of the Count, and of the 
officers and other individuals of his fanuly, be had, as we atterwards 
found, given private directions {or storing our carriage with provi- 
sions, wine, game and even freit packed in large wide mouthed 
bottles. Ile had likewise ordered that a non-commissioned ofticer 
should precede us inakibitka to prepare post herses, and that @ 
guard ef mounted Cossacks should accompasy our carriage to the 
coniines of the district of the Don. It was not until he was satisfied 
that all these arrangements bad been made, and that all was ready 
for our security and accommodation, that he allowed us to depart. 
The frank, open, and unrestrained hospitality of this veteran warrior 
could not fail to inspire us with the warmest feelings of respect, We 
had come upon him, as it were, without formal introduction, and with 
no other claim to his notice than that of our being Briush oflicers, 
and we were received on the footing of fiends who had teen long: 
acquainted, That qualification of being Unush otlicers alone seemed 
a sufhcient passport to his regard; and he appear d happy i having 
an opportunity to testity bis sincere fitendsaip fer a nation which 
had greeted him with so many expressions of esteem and admiration, 
The reception recorded te him and to his brothers im arms, on their 
visit to England, hus been censured by some as having been too 
Osientauious and unnecessarily expeusive ; but this narrow view of the 
matter will surely be abandoued, wien it is known with what kindly 
lerlings the compliment bas bren remembered. It was very easy 
tO sce that Count Platoil really delighied to speak of England ; and 
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that his encomiums were not the mere dictates of courtesy, but flowed 
spontaneously from the heart. ‘That national hospitality cannot. be 
condemned as either prodigal or ill judged, which produced these 
happy results, however unlooked for, in countries where we had 
scarcely been known, even by name. If it tended to make foreigners. 
tetter acquainted with the British character, it increased their. friend. 
ship for us, and produced an impression on the continental nations 
more permanently favourable than any act of mere_policy could have 
done. i 

At Poultawa, 

The Prince (Repnin) also assured us that if would give his Majesty 
and his Highness satisfaction to see us present at this grand spectacle. 
These honours, however gratifying they might be to our feelings as 
English officers, we could not, of course, stay to receive ; but we had 
an ample earnest of the condescension of the Emperor and the Grand 
Duke, their polite assurances and invitation of Prince Repnin. We 
may here again remark the good effects of the courteous reception ac- 
corded by our rulers, and indeed by the nation at large, to those 
august strangers on their visit to London, the remembrance of which 
will no doubt be cherished by the Russians for years to come. It has 
tended to multiply acts of reciprocal good will, and to enlarge that 
friendly intercourse between two independent nations, which must 
tend to give permanence te that good understandirg between them, 
which from the present distance of the Russian boundaries from our 
ewn, may be expected. 





CASE OF THOMAS GASKING. 


EF is impossible to ascertain, otherwise than by casual observation, 
with what rapidity the powers of the human mind may be unfolded ; 
and how closely infancy can be taught to pursue the footsteps of 
manhood in the arduous paths of science. Master (now Dr.) Crotch 
formerly astonished the amateurs ot music, when five years of age, by 
his practical skillin that pleasing art; and Zerah Colburn lately 
attracted universal attention by his uncommon proficiency in mental 
arithmetic. These instances of premature genius are surprising ; but 
they are examples of practical knowledge, with which the reasoning 
faculty has little todo. Experience seems to show, that this dis- 
tinguished property of the mind requires time to unfold itself; and 
that it is as unreasonable to expect fruit from a tree before it has 
blossomed, as to look for a correct judgment in an infant. ‘The maxim 
ts admitted to be general, but it is not without exception; for a child 
mine years old is at present in Kendal, who has, by his progress 1 
mathematics, united reason to practice. Thomas Gasking is the son 
of an industrious and ingenious journeyman shoemaker, of Penrith ; 
and we now proceed to notice his literary attainments, which he has 
acquired in the course of two years. He has learned to read correctly 
and gracefully ; he writes a good hand with surprising expedition ; 
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and he has made some progress in English grammar. The boy went 
through this part of his education in a day school at Penrith ; but he 
js indebted for this mathematical knowledge to the tuition of his 
father, who, though in low circumstances, has laudably dedicated 
his hours of leisure to scientific pursuits. Little Gasking seems well 
acquainted with the leading propositions in Euclid ; he reads and 
works algebra with the greatest facility, and has entered upun the 
study of fluxions. This report will appear incredible to those who 
are acquainted with the different subjects which have been enumerated ; 
but the following instance of his wonderful proficiency will remove any 
doubts that competent judges may entertain, A gentleman who was 
invited to examine the boy, requested him to demonstrate the thir- 
teenth proposition of the first book of Euclid ; which he did imme- 
diately. The demoustration of the twenticth proposition of the same 
book was next proposed: he drew out the figure; and though he 
failed in his first attempt, he soon recovered the train of reasoning, 
and went through the demonstration correctly. Being asked, if he 
had two sides of a triangle and the angle included given, how he 
would proceed to find the third side? the process appeared quite 
familiar to him, aud we found, upon inquiry, he was acquainted with 
logarithms, and was able to use them. In spherical trigonometry, he 
solved two cases of right-angled triangles by Lord Napier’s rules, 
His skill, and the rapidity of his operation, in algebra, created more 
surprise than his knowledge of geometry; he solved a number of 
quadratic equations with the greatest ease, and extracted the square 
rools of the numbers which resulted from his operations. Several 
questions were put to him which contained two unknown quantities ; 
these he also answered without difficulty. Being asked if he had 
becn taught the application of algebra to geometry, he answered in 
the affirmative, and immediately solved the following problem:— 
Given one leg of a right angled triangle, and_ the excess of the hypo- 
thenuse above the other leg, to construct the triangle. He ans «cred two 
or three problems relating to the maxima of numbers and of geometrical 
magnitudes with ease, and took the fluxions, which were not difficult, 
correctly. When the age of this child is compared with his scientific 
attainments, we can look on him in no other light than as a literary 
phenomenon, who promisesto become an ornament to one of the 
British universities, unless his progress shouid unfortunately be 
checked by indigence, or the vigour of his mind should be enfeebled 
by some sinister accident. 





THE WEATHER. 


Tis stated from Philadelphia, that the thermometer in that city 
, lately stood at 102, average 100°; and that four or five persous 
died by imprudently drinking cold water,notwithstanding theftrequeat 
Waruings that have been given. . 
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It is worthy of remark also, that the heat of the present Sammer 
senson has been (as far as we have intelligence) universal. From the 
north to the south of Europe, there has been a higher and longer 
continued degree of heat, than during the preceding period of ‘at least 
forty years. The effects of this drogght and temperature dt the 
vegetable and animal world must be more curious and extensive than 
we are probably as yet aware of. Upon the earth or rather the goil, 
it must produce a great influence ; and it is not unnatural to SUPpdse, 
that thecultivated lands, diluted and weakened by several wet #asons, 
will be put into good heart by the change te dryness, if followed by 
genia! weather.’ The insect tribes have -felt the alteration in an 
extraordinary degree. ‘The pulverized surface of the ground has 
been fatal to myriads of the destructive snail and slug species, worms 
and other caterpillars ; while, on the other hand, the butterflies and 
winged insects, which deposit the eggs of devouring larva, have been 
more numerous and fecund than in common years. If these fall before 
asharp winter, there will be fewer insects next spring than have been 
found inthe memory of the oldest cultivators. ‘The white butterfly 
has been so numerous as offen to resemble’ a snow shower, in the 
gardens where the attraction was great. What is to be apprehended, 
however, is a very great scarcity of vegetables. The market gardens 
about the metropolis are all but uncultivated, and even the potatoe 
crops are small and unproductive. The season, besides, is too far 
advanced for any important improvement in the former respect, and, 
we fear, for much in the latter. Ft would be well therefore to have 
these things in view, before the Winter tell them to usin the afflicting 
tones of the starved and suffering poor. 

It is a singular coincidence, that in 1718, at the distance of pre- 
ciscly one hundred years from the present, the weather was extremely 
hot and dry all over Europe. The air felt so oppressive, that all the 
Theatres were shut in Paris. Scarcely any rain fell for the space 
of nine months, and the sprinvs and rivers were dried up. The grass 
and corn were quite pached. In some places the fruit tees 
dlossonred two or three times. The thermometer (Fahremheit’s) rose 
to 98° at Paris. 

EEE 


REFLECTIONS. 


IJE. people are extremely liable to mistake their own humour. 

they frequently mistake restlessness and impatience for love ot 
liberty ; while these are produced from the whiin of changing mas- 
ters, 

Whois atraitor? A man who for a little money sells the appro- 
bation of his own heart, the approbation of his neighbours, the 
approbation even of the man who profits by his treachery. 

We sacrifice iriendship, the dearest and rarest thing there is on 
earth—-to what false rods ?-~—To vanity and interest. 
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MODERN JERUSALEM. 


From Bramsen’s Travels. 


Oe yrange Jerusalem apparently occupies only a part of the site 
of the ancient city; dnd there is so much confusion between 
Christian and Mahomedan monuments, that it is not easy to ascer- 
tain exactly even the most remarkable of either. 

Several portions of the existing town are uninhabited and in 
ruins.” “Most of the streets are narrow, the houses low and miserable, 
and the path obstructed with filth. The main street, however, is ‘an 
exception to this, as many of the houses are lofty and well built. 
The peculiarity of their construction is that they are entered by 
wooden staircases, which project in front, and the lower stories hav- 
ing no windows, give the street a singular and gloomy appearance. 
From this (the) want of a free circulation of air,‘added to a general 
Weficiency in cleanlinéss, it is not to be wondered (at) that this, as 
well as the other towns we passed through, should be periodiéally 
visited by one of the greatest calamities that can afflict humanity. 
The number of the inhabitants is now reduced to about six thousand. 
The Christians suffer much from the avarice and cruelty of the pre- 
sent Bey, who exacts from them, particularly from the convents, the 
most exorbitant contributions. We met him onthe very day we left 
Jernsalem, attended by an escort of about twenty officers and soldiers, 
who were all on foot well armed. As he is not more liked by the 
Turks than by the Christians, he never goes out without a numerous 
escort, and seldom ventures beyond the gates of the town, for fear the 
emissaries of the Grand Turk should be jn waiting to carry him off. 
He appeared to be rather a good looking man, about 40 years of age; 
he wore a blue velvet dress richly embroidered, and a dagger at his 
Side, studded with diamonds and other precious stones ; but the cos- 
tume of his escort was by no means in unison with that worn, by their 
chief; like Falstaff’s soldiers they werein truth a motley group. He 
stopped, and gave us an invitation to come and see him; but gs our 
departure was fixed, and every thing arranged accordingly, we were 
forced tq decline this honour. 

The climate of Jerusalem is regarded by the inhabitants as,un- 
healthy; the heat during the summer months is intense, and hardly 
& breeze to be felt, owing to its inland situation, and the high moun- 
tains by which it is enclosed. The country is besides subject to 
long droughts, the sky is for months without a cloud, and thunder 
storms are almost unknown. The place is generally visited once a 
year by the plague, and many malignant fevers.are prevalent in the 
autumnal season. We saw but few insects, and hardly any mus- 
qUitos or grasshoppers. The immediate neighbourhood of the town 
is very barren, so,that the place almast entirely depends on the nejgh- 
bouring villages for supply ;,.but the valleys that lie about two or 
three miles from Jerusalem are very fertile, and produce abuodan! 

Vou. 58, 5 N 
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crops of tobacco, wheat, barley, Indian corn, figs, olives, melons, 
cucumbers, and pumpkins ; the vine also seemed in a very thriving 
state, and its produce can boast a very rich flavour, not unlike that 
of the inascatelle, 

EEE 


ORNITHOLOGY. 


Platalea Leucorodia, or White Spoonbill, a fine specimen of 

this rare visitant of our shores, was lately shot on the river Yare, 
near Yarmouth. It measure two feet. eight inches high, weighs 
Sfiiss. and the bill is 7 inches long. The principal food of these 
birds must be shrimps, the above having the remzins of several hun- 
dred in its craw. A beautilul male bird, the Falco Haletus of Lin 
nzus, or Osprey, was shot afew days ago on Braydon, near Yar- 
mouth ; the bird was seen to plunge into the water, and immediately 
after ascend to a great height with a fish in its claws ; when at the 
greatest altitude the osprey dropped the fish, and whilst it was de 
scending, followed it with the rapidity of lightning, and long before 
it reached the earth, dexterously caught it with its claws; and re 
peated the feat several times. ‘Thatrare bird, the Pied Fly-catcher 
(the muscicupa alricapilla of Linnwus) has teen seen this month in 
the woods below Chirk Castle, in Shropsbire.. The same bird was 
observed in the May of last year, near the same spot. 








ANECDOTE, 


HE American General Jackson was formerly, as a Judge, sitting 
on the bench, in one of the cuunties of ‘Tennesce ; an atrocious 
telOn had escaped trom the custody of the sheriff, seized on a loaded 
musket with a bayonet, and fixed himself in a corner tormed by two 
walls, whence he bade defiance to the officers of justice. ‘The Sheriff 
had summoned 10 mentv take him, but they were intimidated by 
his threats. ‘Lhe Sheriff reported to the Judge that he would not 
surrender ; but was resolved to shoot the first and bayonet the next 
man that approached him. “ Summon 100 then,” said the Judge ; 
soon after the Sheriff returned with the same information, “ That the 
citizens attending the Court were unarmed, and afraid to approach 
him.” Summon me then,” said the Judge. Hedid so, The Judge 
descended from the bench, and to the astonishment of the crowd, ad- 
vaneing up to the criminal witha stern and intrepid countenance, 
Jaid hold on his musket with ore hand, and delivered him to the 
Sheriff with the other. 
On this occasion the interference of the Judge seems to have been 
equally prompt and efiectual, and indicated a mind of considerable 
¢hergy and penetration. 


- Hy. The edifor wall be glad to see “ The Cosmopolite.” 
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FRIENDLY EXPOSTULATION TO THE PRESENT SEASON.. 


UMMER, I could give you thanks, 
S For xo many charming days, 
But be moderate m your pranks, 

If you want my sober praise. 


Now yon should abate your arsour, 
Lest we think your usage rough; 

Show some mercy to the jarder, 
You have kick’d up dust enough. 


Mirth with thee is seidom lacking, 
In thy smiles we lose our woes; 
Earth feels now her sides are cracking— 
’Tis with laughter, I suppose. 


Bat the freak that’s most delightfal 
Wearies. Why, you surely wot, 
Oft repeated, if not spiteful 
We shall certawly grow hot. 


Now we want thy gentle breezes 
Round our burning brows to play; 

Give the cooling shower that eases, 
Those who swk beneath thy ray. 


Sec, al] nature seems to hint 

Sach tts wants, its wishes such— 
Mark! the universal tint 

Tells, you flare away too much, 


The mulberry vote on yonder tree, 

Which looked for chaste September's wooings, 
About to fail, and ail through thee 

How dlack it looks ov your strange doings! 


The clustering grape, which oft in vain, 

In former years, has mourned your coldness, 
Is even tempted to complain, 

Aad blushes to reprove your boldness. 


For you, who used bat to expand 

Its brightening glohe to charm the view, 
Now Autumn's pencil from his band 

Have snatched, resolved to paint it too. 


Ah! how poor Autumn will deplore, 
Arrived trom where he lately tarried, 
To find his day of glory o’er, 
Aud all his stock to market carried] 


How then get off? Will you pretend, 
You wished his ease but to ensure? 

And, anxious to oblige your friend, 

Gave lun this year a sinceure? 
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HEAVEN, 


From the Franklin American Gazette. 


HERE is an hour of peaceful rest, 
To mourning wanderers given; 
There is a tear for souls distrest, 
A balm for every wounded breast— 
°*Tis found above—in Heaven! 
There is a soft, a downy bed, 
*Tis fair as breath of even ; 
A couch for weary mortals spread, 
Where they may rest the aching head, 
And find repose in Heaven! 


There is a home for weeping souls, 

By sin and sorrow driven ; 

When tost on life’s tempestuous shoals, 
Where storms arise, and ocean rolls, 
And all is drear— but. Heaven! 


There faith lifts up the tearful eye, 

The heart with anguish riven; 

And views the tempest passing by, 
The evening shadows quickly fly 

And all serene, in Heaven! 

There fragrant flowers immortal bloom, 
And joys supreme are given : 

There rays divine disperse the gloom, 
Beyond the confines of the tomb, 
Appears the dawn of Heaven. 








GREENLAND. 
From Hudson’s Four Idylls. 


EMOTEST Greenland’s shores, untrodden tracts 
Extending to the Pole, or westerly 
Stretched towards the barrier strait, that now admits 
The adventarous navigator, and unfolds 
Some unseen prospect to bis curious eye. 
Continue still their direful sport the fleet 
That yearly dare with devious keel to cleave 
The Hyperboreen billows, now a whiie 
Open and navigable, in the chase 
Of whales high spouting the columnar flood. 
Marked by the watch-boat some dread monster lies 
Broad floating on the surge, then sadden pierced, 
Inmerges, seeking in his lowest haunts 
To disengage the line: vain effort,soon 
To sight ascending feels he the fresh wound, 
And deep retires again; again uprisen, 
Lashes horrific the resounding bre, 
His vast uawieldy strength expending fast 
In idle rage, then gored with numerous wounds, 
To bold pursners bis buge baik resigas. 
While many a broad- winged vessel hovers near 
To bear awey the spot!, bouad homeward ere 
September threatens, with huge piles of ice 
Closing around, to shat out all return. 











